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one of the many English Puritan exiles to Holland for con-
science5 sake. In this treatise, named De Conscientia^ there is no
sign of any desire to relax existing economic standards or methods
of control. Usury is surrounded with so many restrictions and
qualifications that it seems likely to become an unprofitable
business, and the doctrine of the just price and fair dealing is
rehearsed once again.

But during the first forty years of the seventeenth century
the energies of most Puritans were directed towards destruction
rather than construction. Before they could create a new heaven
and a new earth the present obstructive creations had to be
overthrown; and, as Laud and Strafford made an eleventh-hour
attempt to infuse the old ideals and institutions with new vigour,
the opposition forces, which now included sinners and Laodi-
ceans as well as Puritan saints, buckled on their armour and
prepared for a fight to the finish. By the time the fight was
finished Puritanism had become less rich and varied, though
easier to define, for it had shed together with temporary
excrescences some integral parts of its former self.

Puritanism was widely diffused and was not peculiar to any
one class or locality. At one end of the scale stood country
gentlemen like Eliot and Hampden, at the other, town-dwelling
artisans and servants like those described with unflattering
comments in Edwards's Gangraena. But already in the early
years of the seventeenth century certain affinities between
religious doctrine on the one hand and social position and
economic pursuits on the other had become visible. Statistical
evidence has shown that, during the first years of the century.
Puritan ministers were congregated mainly in the industrial
areas of England. In the keen searchlight thrown over the
country by the outbreak of the Civil Wars it became more
clearly evident that Puritanism was strongest among the middle,
trading classes. London, the city of merchants and craftsmen,
threw in its lot whole-heartedly with Parliament and continued
after the Restoration to be 'the rebellious city% a thorn in the
side of the established Church, against which Charles II was
warned by the bishop of Oxford who complained that the